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On the evening of Memorial Day, May 
JO, iSgg, the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, held a Memorial Service in TVemont 
Temple i Boston^ to commemorate the patriotic 
services of some of its great leaders during 
the CivU War. 

The foUoToing address^ delivered on that 
occasion^ is reprinted by request of many of 
Mr. King^s friends. 
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^^ ^OUR years ago the Unitarian Club of 
11 San Francisco discussed the relations 
of patriotism to religion. Various 
views were presented; and at the close of 
the evening an army oflScer remarked that 
there could be little in common between 
them, because patriotism often led inevi- 
tably to war, while Christianity was a reli- 
gion of peace and good will. After this, 
Dr. Stebbins arose and said : " I think there 
has been some misconception of the central 
principle of our theme." Then turning to 
the last speaker, " What, my friend, is the 
highest qualification of a soldier? Is it not 
a willingness to give himself, all he has, 
and all he is, for his country ? Is it not 
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devotion, absolute devotion? And is not 
that what we love in the Man of Calvary?" 

Yes, religion and patriotism spring from 
the same root. Sometimes they are merged 
in one. With Mr. King his religion was 
the central motive of his life, and his 
patriotism sprang directly from it as nat- 
urally as the rose from the bush or the 
apple from the tree. He had that faith in 
humanity, its infinite aspirations, and its 
infinite possibilities, which underlay Dr. 
Channing's religious life. To him man 
was a child of God, and needed only to 
open his heart and lift his soul to enter 
into divine communion with his Heavenly 
Father. Whatever tended to raise human- 
ity and bring it nearer to the heavenly 
realities bore the stamp of God's approval, 
and became sacred to him. 

In this way the institutions of his coun- 
try were invested with a kind of sacred 
halo. He saw in the history of America 
a purpose of God to build up a commun- 
ity where a higher and freer and more 
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enlightened humanity could live, the won- 
der and hope of the struggling peoples of 
the Old World. He saw in the character of 
the early colonists, in the formation of the 
States, in the framing of the Union, God's 
design to put these grand principles on 
trial here. The ballot should make all men 
free and equal, the common school should 
make them enlightened, there should be no 
aristocracy, and honest toil should be hon- 
ored and respected. He loved his country 
with a religious love, because her institu- 
tions carried out the spirit of his daily 
preaching. 

And when the Rebellion broke out, and 
he felt that this grand temple of liberty 
was to be destroyed, it seemed to him that 
God's plans were frustrated, and the dial 
of time turned centuries back. And by 
whom, and for what? By an aristocracy 
of slave-owners in the interests of an in- 
stitution which forbade human equality, 
denied the common humanity of part of 
its people, refused them political, social, or 
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even domestic, rights, and doomed them to 
perpetual ignorance. 

To Mr. King such a subversion of the 
laws of progress and divine order was 
something more than rebellion; it was 
sacrilege. And when in the spring of 1861 
the Cotton States resolved to secede, he 
determined at once to throw himself with 
all his heart and all his strength into the 
fight against secession. 

California was in a peculiar position; a 
large part of her citizens, powerful in wealth 
and social position, favored the South; 
another portion, larger still, was loyal to 
the Union ; while between the two opposing 
forces stood the lukewarm and timid, — no 
inconsiderable number, — who doubted the 
wisdom or prudence of using force against 
the rebels. 

To stimulate the patriotism of the loyal, 
to convince the doubters, and bring them 
into the Union lines, was the task Mr. King 
set for himself. In the blaze of intense 
feeling of that period he wrote the fine 
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lectures on " Washington, Father of his 
Country," "Lexington and Concord," and 
" Webster, Defender of the Constitution," in 
the hope that by reviving the traditions 
of the fathers, and the memory of their 
heroic struggles and suflFerings, he might 
bring more vividly to their minds the 
treason and wickedness of destroying the 
republic. And after the war actually began, 
he followed with still more intense appeals 
to the patriotism of the people. Armed 
with these, he went through the length 
and breadth of the State, fighting for Cali- 
fornia, to save her to the Union. 

His power and influence were soon felt, 
and strong measures were used to force him 
out of the field. He received anonymous 
letters hinting at assassination. He was 
openly threatened with personal violence, 
and pistols were actually drawn on him 
in rude interior camps; but no persuasion 
either of love or fear could turn him from 
what he deemed his high privilege of 
defending his country. He never ceased 
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his labors till the verdict of the ballot in 
September confirmed his appeals, and our 
State became unalterably loyal. 

Then came a lull, but the tide of feeling 
was running too high for any permanent 
repose. Men began to ask: Why are we 
doing nothing? The fight is going on. 
Our brethren at the East are sustaining the 
country in her time of trial with men and 
with money, and we are doing nothing. 
If the Government thinks it best not to call 
on us for men, we can at least send our 
money for the wounded, the sick, and the 
suffering. 

Mr. King entered into this movement 
with intense energy, for it appealed to his 
whole nature. Patriotism, humanity, and 
religion all beckoned him into the field 
again. He traversed the State in its length 
and breadth, appealing to their love of 
country and their pity for the sick and 
wounded soldiers, organizing committees 
everywhere to carry on the work, over the 
Siskiyou mountains by stage to Oregon, 
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and on north to Paget Sound and Vancou- 
ver's Island. You know the result, the 
inestimable mercies and comforts that came 
to our men from these gifts. The Pacific 
Coast gave nearly one and a half million 
dollars; and its gifts came at the most crit- 
ical period, when they could do the greatest 
good. 

Mr. King contemplated a second crusade 
the following year. But his strength was 
gone. His body was exhausted by the 
tireless energy of his patriotic work. When 
the cruel disease assaulted his physical 
frame, there was nothing left to make resist- 
ance. The thread of life was worn so frail 
and thin it snapped asunder with the 
slightest tension. 

When the sad tidings passed his doors 
the city went into mourning, — a hero had 
fallen for his country. Flags were lowered 
to half-mast, streets were clad in mourning, 
the public ofSces were closed, and at his 
funeral the big guns of Fort Alcatraz, by 
order of the Government at Washington, 
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boomed out a requiem. Every Memorial 
Day from then till now the soldiers have 
crowned his grave with flowers; for our 
hero laid down his life for his country as 
willingly and as fully as though he had 
fallen on the tented field. 

To-day, far over yonder on the western 
verge of the continent, where the sun is 
still shining and within hearing of the deep 
roll of the Pacific surf, the old soldiers 
have reverently scattered the roses over his 
ashes. 

And we, too, here in his old home, with 
loving hearts, will join them, and pay our 
tribute of love and honor to his memory. 
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